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"I know he'll lx- ehn rme.l with you— 
end. oh. A<I. le. you never In your life met 
a-, perfectly delightful a man!" 

A'lele nodded. with -lurk eyes like stars, 

"You think you've heen having a good 
time here with me." her sister-in-law con¬ 
tinued. "beenuse you've got half the boys 
in Oldham ci unty for beaux, but let me tell 
you there Isn't any five of them put !o- 
g. thi r that have as much brains as Phil¬ 
lips 'Ad.ints And then he's not like these 
cowboy sort of fellows. He's never let 
down and gotten circles*. as so many east¬ 
ern |.eoj b- do here In the west. He's a 
tiesc.nl.ini of the Adams family, a gradu¬ 
ate of Harvard, and he never forgets 
either.” 

A'lele looked a bit doubtful. "I shouldn't 
think ht-'d fancy me tit all." 6he objected. 
She was far too amiable to s:.y that she 
could not help particularly detesting the 
glacial, tiresomely perfect sort of man her 
sister-in-law had pictured. 

"He must. Adele. he must!” cried Olive 
Maynard, almost with tears. "Forgive me. 
d-.ir. for saying it. but you mustn't—you 
mustn't get into any or y..ur que-r scrapes, 
or propose any wild plans. My heart will 
be broken if you and Phillips don't just 
adore each other." 

"I don't happen to thirgs. you know." 
remonstrated Adele gently. "I can't help 
It K illings happen to me. can I?" 

"No." r plied Olive, laughing a little. "I 
begin to think you're a magnet which at¬ 
tracts the lightnings of calamity, lturt 
says sc. and being your brother he ought to 
know, lie says that safe fords turn boggy 
»hen you ride Into them; dry urroyos pour 
down a wall of water and swamp you If 
you trv to cross them, lie avers that any 
t-ursi. how ver old and staid, will cut and 
run I.ko u*'Wly-ro|n-d broncos whin you're 
behind them. I told him that If you til l get 
ltd " dlliietiltles. you were clever about man¬ 
aging to g.t out of them; hut he said that 
there never was any on- so fertile In sug- 
#* stairs of tin mad.l-st sort, and that your 
exi-db nts always worked the utmost pos¬ 
sible disaster." 

Adele sighed a little. "Hurt always talks 
that way." she assented, "and. oh. Olive 1 
no g... tire.' of it! i will try to do just 
lil:.- "th.-r people all the tim. we're at the 
Brow ns -to please you. It nut your xvun- 
derlul Mr. Adams." 

OIK. I' lteeted with satisfaction that there 
w i- scarcely anything ui.iisu.il which could 
r.apl "n to them it a DlirDtnias dinner. 
su.M .!• the one to which the Browns had 
invit'd t h. m They w. r. to drive over 
* arts: na -■ . B ih-y could, to spend the 
thr'.i vath the Brown girls. and on Ghiist- 
tms d.n .dio.it all the available baelielor- 
t."» .f "Idt m c unity. Including Phillips 

a. am-. w..s iidu-n to 1 'hristmas dinner. 

••in. vu: to.i op*:ni|.tlc to borrow trouble, 

'' n f 1 “t'.e ni. ssary for Burt t.. 
•*" tt.ty miles to look at some horses the 
d. ■ ' -re Christmas. "l hate to leave 

■" dtiv." over alone." he said; 

01 1 ve got to g,, and look at tile bunch! 
w f t r I buy or not. I'li try beget to the 
V,' 7 \ l,: 1 rn '' f ® r dlrircr. When 1 think 
"' 1 ' >• t experience no uncertainty—I just 
exp. el the worst." 

• Adel. !" exclaim, d tillve stenrhly. "Why. 
she - lived on a ranch ail her life. She's 

a r. gi.l.i frer.tler.ivvoman." 

Bon laughed. "You'll find out about 
A... he V orneil If | i„„i the ranch 

h ' "• 1 "' I u" l ack—the ground. 1 mean 
"" I - improvements I'll be glad. As for 
yours..f. this Is a solemn, last farewell'" 
at .. kfilng her. he mounted Ids ponv and 
li d- .. .• iy. mi laughing. 

il. ha I sr ii. ely Iweii gone an hour when 
a m r arrived from Hi Browns, to 

sa. that Mr. Brow n s half sis;, r In Tuscosa 
w .s -ok. and th- flTlstmas dinner given 
'in the women rolk might attend upon 

"In. almost wept. "H's too late to In- 
vi.e any on.- hen." she moaned, "wh-n 
ear fear. St neighbor 1- twenty miles off. 
An 1 anyhow I couldn't get Phillips Adams, 

fh-a. i "7' n ’‘* l,ll >' •" have you meet him 
tnat I cur«t| to go. 

»"»ld not say that the fact that 
* " '!" 1 lo *>e • xhildb d to th. paragon 
was. to her. a reli. f. "We can have a 
pleasant « hristmas at ho, n ,. alone." she 
cumr-rud. "We folks here In Texas, on 
run, lies, .an t expert lo keep Christmas 
like you did back east. We just take our 
tun wile, v.-r We ran gel It. and If it hits 
on . holiday, why. so much the better." 

on Christmas morning, when Adele 
returned from the big gate, where she bad 
g-ne io vv.i.eli f.,r some one passing, by 
wiiom to s. ml a letter to town, she was 
y*ry much dated over the message she 
bore. 

"W- - to go after all!" she shouted as 

sh- came in sight of the ranch house. She 
pull, d off In r Tam D'Shanter and llung It 
up. 

Chricmas on a remote ranch, with two 
young girls alone, and rather afraid, had. 
“f'.-r *.ll. b. .-n u somewhat dreary pr is pee t. 

' "h. olive. d„ you hear? The girls are 
b:u k. an i we re to get over as soon as pos¬ 
sible." 

Winn Olive, anxious io be convinced, yet 
doubtful of the Information, Inquired fur¬ 
ther. Bright Selwui canto past with his 
outfit." she announced, "and lie said that 
l’a'e Keep s told hlin. Bet’s hurry. We ll 
b- In time for dinner If we hurry.” 

"Arc you sure?" doubted olive. "Adele 
wh- n did he say he saw Pate? Maybe this 
Is tlo ..Id inv itatlcn, sent before they gave | 
up tin- dinner." 

"Oh. no," Insisted Adele. "this is all right. , 
Com.- ..n I’, lro says the horses are all 

out. and he'll Jus: have io catch up xxnat he , 
can get. But there's nothing—nothing- i 
nothing can stop us now!" and she danced 
away, looking so happy and so exquisitely 
pretty that olive's objections evaporated, 
and she w. nt to hunt up the old Mexican 
who served as mnn-of-all-work aisiut the 
place, to if some sort of team could be 
Bund for th-m. all fear that this was only 
the first chapter In wli.it Burt called "one 
of Adele s •Cyeli . of Calamity. " quite lost 
In the thought that she would met Phil¬ 
lips Adams at the dinner, that they must 
Instantaneously fall in love, und that she, 
Olive, would have her sister-in-law f..r a 
next neighbor. She had gotten them al¬ 
most to the altar, wh-n Pedro came up 
with the horses. 

"I got you th. best I -an do." he said, as 
he brought up a bui kfiuard. to which he 
had harnessed lb-deyr and Fiddler. "These 
here team Is pretty bad horse.” And so 
•hey were, for Fiddler was as wild and 
senseless us |>o»siblc. and Kcdcye unques¬ 
tionably vicious. 

As they climbed into the vehicle, and 

Olive took the lines, Adele exclaimed. "Bet 
’em go. Pedro. Oh, we're not afraid." 

If her brother could have known what 
was happening at this moment, he cer¬ 
tainly would, as he had said he should do. 
have apprehended the very worst. 

The horses gave one or two aimless 
plunges, the two pulling in opposite direc¬ 
tions; and finally. Jerking the buckhoard 
along us though It were merely an inci¬ 
dental part of the p« rformanee. reached the 

b. g road, and settled down to fairly steady 
traveling. 

But Adele Jumped every time Fiddler did. 
which alone was quite enough to wear her 
out. for the horse had gotten his name 
from Ids nervous, fidgeting manner of trav¬ 
eling. “Oh. no Worub r they rail him Red¬ 
eye!" she shuddered, as the animal so 
r.amo.l kicked up viciously against the 
single-tree, then rolled his lurid orb uround 
upon the girls, as if to note liow they 
took It. 

Yet. In spite of some minor mishaps, and 
some larger frights, they -lid finally reach 
the Flying M ranch about half-past 1 
o’clock. In high good spirits, and ravenous¬ 
ly hungry. 

The house appeared to be shut up. and 
everything about the plucc looked desolate 
and Inhospitable. There was no welcoming 
face at door or window. Olive held the 
team, while Adele got out and knocked and 
reconnoltered. There seemed to be no one 
at home. 

Finally, when they were about to give up 
and go away, the kltrhen door opened a 
little and a scared looking young woman 
put out her head to say. "The Browns ain't 
to home. They went, day before yester¬ 
day. to see some o' th'er kin't 's sick." 

She did not ask them to stay. Indeed, 


she plainly wanted them to go. But they 
were furnishing, and the horses were tired 
and hungry; so. as It is customary In the 
western ranching country for visitors to 
mukc themselves at home whether their 
hosts are or not. the girls managed to get 
the team unharnessed and turned Into the 
pasture, and they, themselves, went into 
the house. There was no lire anywhere, 
except In the kitchen, so they sat down 
there. 

The young woman was not at all hopeful 
looking, and her mother, un evil-faced old 
half-breed Indian iSitiuw. who was sitting 
by- the stove as they went in. was positive¬ 
ly alarming in appearance. As the visitors 
sal down she muttered angrily. "We don't 
want no spies in here." and eyed them sul¬ 
lenly. 

This was. to say the least, chilling. Olive 
ignored the remark, and asked the young 
woman If she could get them something 
to eat. or even a cup of coffee, saying that 
they would start bark us soon as they were 
a little rested and refreshed. 

"Yes.” growled the old woman, "you'll go 
off an' say 1 break In Mr. Brown's room. 
«»' steal whisky. 1 know. I been drunk 
us this a many time, an’ didn't have none 
o' Mr. Brown's whisky. I make a heap 
trouble when I'm like I feel now. Folks Is 
'fruld of me." and she broke Into a cackling 
laugh. 

"1 wish." said Olive to the young woman, 
"that you d have some of the men come 
and hitch up our horses, and then you can 
just give us a bit of bread and butter, or 
something, und we'll go." 

The young woman, who plainly could not 
do anything with her mother, and was 
even a little afraid of her. had long since 
abandoned any attempt to get dinner, or 
even to quiet the old woman. 

"They hain't a man on the place." she re¬ 
plied. as she sat whimpering and rocking 
her baby, "nor a soul blit mother an' me. 
an' the baby. The cowboys is all gone to 
town fer Christmas, an' the boy whut does 
chores, he's gone, too." 

Adele started to her feet. "Come right 
on." she cried, "we'll harness up. our¬ 
selves." 

''I'll make you some troubles la-fore you 
glls away!" shouted the old woman after 
• hem. as they sallied forth to the pasture 
to drive the reluctant Rideye and the un- 
consenting Fiddler into the corral. 

The pair ha.l gotten Into the bunch ot 
Flying M horses, and It was only after 
fifteen minutes of breathless running, 
heading off and shouting Unit they were 
finally brought up to the corral gate. 

"'hen they had at Iasi been laboriously 
gotten there, it was found that the gate 
was shut, and the old woman whom th-y 
had left at the house, and almost forgott- i 
In the excitement of the chase, stood be¬ 
fore it anil vigorously "shooed" the team 
aw.i.v. and then mocked th.- girls' anguish 

"Oh!" walled Adel.-, "I don't see wnat 
we can do. unless we Jump on the horses 
and ride off." 

olive gave I or a glance of disdain. "Oh. 

she ..1. "you Jump on Fiddler * 

you'll only have to Jump fifteen Hit or 
so to do It—and I'll leap gracefully onto 
Redeye!" 

Just then they discovered that 'he young 
woman had by some means lured her 
mother away, and coaxed their two horses 
through the corral gate. 

"Come on." cried Adel., briskly, "we'll 
just harness up now. and go right l.or.te. 
oh. I'm so glad! Thank you." And she 
quit- beamed upon their deliverer. 

Harness up! They could quite as suc¬ 
cessfully have harnessed up a streak of 
lightning and the north wind, they ran 
and chased and coaxed, all ulKiut the small¬ 
er Inclosure, and the horses got wilder and 
snorted louder every minute. 

At this Juncture Adele came forward 
with one of her inspired suggestions. 

"We'll rope 'em." she declared. 

"Basso them, do you mean?" queried 
Olive, who was not quite famllar with 
T.-xas cattle vernacular. "Why, can you 
throw a lasso?" 

"No, but I can sit up here on loti of the 
corral fence, and hold this noose out; und 
you can chase 'em around the corral; and 
when they run lheir heads through the 
noose, why we'll have 'em, don't you see?" 

"Yes. oh. yes." Jeered Olive. "When a 
horse runs his head through there—which 
he'll n.-ier do unless he's stone blind—he'll 
Jerk you off that fence, and far. fur Into 
a vague nn.l equivocal future.’’ 

"No. no." protested Adele, "I'll pay out 
the rope gradually. I understand It. Y'ou 
go on." 

Olive laugh*'yc ■t over the remembrance 
of that picture. Adele. who was u slender 
little thing, with masses of dead black 
hair, and solemn big black eyes, per-lied 
on the fence, white as death and trem¬ 
bling. 'out resolved, her great black eyes 
blazing, and every big freckle showing out 
against the blank pallor of her little face, 
holding that dangling noOsc out at arms 
length, waiting for those wild horses to 
com.- up and run their heads througn it! 
She was tempted to sing out. "Hilly, Billy, 
come iiii and he killed!" But Adclc's in¬ 
tense earnestness discouraged any flip¬ 
pancy, so she gathered her Impeding skirts 
In one hand, and. fe.-llng like a clown 
In a cir.-us. chased those horses around 
and around the corral, they snorting and 
going twenty fe. t wide every time they 
came to the dangling more. and Adele nsk- 
ing fiercely why she didn't drive them right 
up through it. while the young woman 
argued and advised, the baby howled and 
the old woman screamed and cackled like 
a witch. 

Finally Ailelc suggested, pointing to a 
little chicken house at otic end of the cor¬ 
ral. "Can't we drive them Into that?” 

Olive thought Hie Idea a good one (though 
she had begun to regard with suspicion any 
suggestion that came from Adele), and 
they both made a sudden, savage dive at 
elj Redeye, who was Just approaching the 
little shed, and In he went. 

She had barely slammed the flapping 
door to and opened her lips to shout self- 
congratulations. when something went off 
like a cannon. The door burst off its 
hinges and knocked both of the girls down 
flat; th- s'des of the house flew out In 
every direction, plank by plunk, with the 
sounds of brisk musketry, and. with a final 
kick. In which he almost stood on his 
r.cse. oil Redeye tossed the flimsy roof 
skyward and liounced off. 

As the girls crawled out from under the 
mangled door, and while Redeye was dis¬ 
seminating tlie fragments of the chicken 
house, they saw the Flying M garrison 
withdrawing from the corral. They swarm¬ 
ed up over the fence, baby und ail. and 
shot cut across the pasture to the house. 
An-1 they stood not upon the order of 
their going, for the dreadful old woman 
led the precession, clearing the fence like 
a sailor, and running like a mustang, her 
wicked c..ck!o silenced for once. 

When Olive got to her feet and surveyed 
Adele as central figure of this scene— 
grotesque, despite Its close approach to 
tragic—she felt a deep sense of grutllude , 
that at least Phillips Adams was not there 
to see. Yea. thrice better were it to be In 
danger and distress with none to help, 
than to be rescued from such absurd ca¬ 
lamity by him. and, ns a result, have all 
her romantic plans "nipped In the flower 
and faded in the bud." 

"I'm going to the house.” she announced, 
when tney had ma-le sure no bones were 
broken. "I've left my wrap there, and 
I’m so worn out that 1 Just must sit down 
and rest." 

When they got to the house they found 
the doors all shut, the place looking Just 
as It had when they came, and again, ap¬ 
parently. no one at home. 

They guessed that the two Indian wo¬ 
men were In the kitchen, however; so. 
avoiding that portion of the house, they 
went directly Into the room which was 
used as a silting room, and sal down to 
repair damages and talk over the situa¬ 
tion. 

"I move we start walking up the May¬ 
nard ranch trail: we’re almost sure to 
meet some one.” counseled Olive. 

"Yea." agreed Adele. "and If we don't. 
I’d rather sit out In the road all night 
than stay under the roof with that terri¬ 
ble old woman.” 

They got their belongings together, and 
Adele. who was flrst at the door, turn¬ 
ed with an exclamation of terror. It was 
looked on the outside! 

They ran to the on* window—a back 


one—and before they reached It the old 
woman, with a wild skirl of laughter, 
slammed to the heavy shutter, and while 
they stood trembling, they could hear 
her bringing up a clothes pole to prop it. 
Then she pounded on the planks and shout¬ 
ed, ’I caught ye! I caught ye. now!" end¬ 
ing with mumbling chuckles and threats. 

"What shall we do! Oh, what can we 
do?" cried Olive. “Don't you supose her 
daughter will stop her? Bet's call." 

They called, but with no effect. Then 
Adele had another Inspiration. "Here are 
some matches on the mantel.” she an¬ 
nounced. "suppose we set Are to the house 
and burn our way out!’* 

"Y'ou mad girl," answered Olive, laugh¬ 
ing a little hysterically through her tears. 
"It would roast us. of course, before there 
would be any breach big enough for us to 
get out through. And then, possibly the 
Browns might object, too. 

"Bislen, Adele,” she exclaimed, cutting 
short the other's arguments in favor of the 
firing Idea, "what's that wretch doing 
now?" 

The girls crouched down by the door 
and listened. The hag had gone to the 
front of the house, and seemed to be 
dancing and crooning a strange sort of 
chant. 

Adele turned, with eyes the size of sauc¬ 
ers, "It's the death chant of the Apaches,” 
she breathed. "Oh. it is." as Olive seemed 
about to question; "it's the song they chant 
when they're going to kill some one—and 
I—hark—what's that?" 

There was the found of horses' hoofs, 
then a "halloo" and some laughter. 

"What's up here. Yellow Feather?" a 
man's voice, which Olive recognized as 
Phillips Adams', called out cheerily. 

"Yellow Feather want whisky, please, 
good gentlemens. Want whisky plenty 
bail." screamed the old woman. 

"Whisky, eh?" echoed the man: and 
there was a chorus of laughter. "You ve 
Jt ft had a Hub loo much ot that same.” 
continued the speaker, "and I'll warrant 
you've been up to some mischief.” 

This speech recalled the girls to their own 
situation, and they called for release, but 
to no avail. The men were joking the old 
woman, she was shouting, and altogether 
there seemed to be too much noise for the 
prisoners within the house to be able to 
make themselves heard. Up to this time 
they' had supposed that the men were going 
to stop at the Flying M. and that they 
themselves would certainly be discovered 
and released. Olive was comforting herself 
that It would, after all. be a rather roman¬ 
tic situation, and a favorable Introduction: 
but It began to appear that, as the men 
found no one at home, they were prepar¬ 
ing to ride on. The girls became utmost 
frantic. 

Olive pounded wildly on the wall with a 
book, caught up from the center table, 
screaming, "Please wait! We’re In here, 
and can’t get out! Halloo. Halloo-oo-oo! 
Oh, Adele! Can't you think of anything to 
dor 1 

"Yes.” replied Adele, firmly. "I'm going 
up the chimney." 

"Y'ou can't—you'll—. Oh. Adele—you'll—" 
But Olive spoke to an empty room. 

The chimney at the Flying M was big and 
wide, built of stone, an.l with n capacious 
fireplace. Bit he. slender Adele had duck- d 
her dark head, and vanished up the sooty 
flume. 

olive heard her climbing and scrambling, 
and she leaned against the mantelpiece 
and luughed till she was too weak to give 
Adele the assistance for which she hvard 
her lagging in mulfled tones. 

"Oh. Adele! Are you stuck up there? 
What do you want me lo do?" 

"Bight a lire there in the fireplace and 
smok - 'em out." voeif*rated Ab.-ie in Willi 
excitement. "It's chimney swallows. Tin 
chimney's full of nests, and the old birds 
are lighting me. Oh! Wow! ovv!" 

"Smoke them out?" gasped Olive between 
laughing ami crying. "Why, what would 
you do? Y’ou're—" 

But what Adt le's r< ply was will never he 
known, f-r two full-grown swifts. In eager 
llivht. struck Olive right in tin- inquiring 
countenance, which she had turned up to 
watch her friend's movements, am! sent 
her back, covered with soot and ll>iug 
ashes, into the middle of the room. 

The men had grown Hied of chatting Yel¬ 
low Feather, and were preparing to depart, 
when their attention was attracted by a 
commotion In one of the ranch house chim¬ 
neys, from the top of which, as they looked, 
a flight of angry birds burst twittering out. 

"What's that?" cried Burt Maynard, who 
having gotten buck earlier than he expect¬ 
ed to. had fallen In with this party on his 
way home. 

A sooty head appeared above the chim¬ 
ney ledge, thm |mpped suddenly up. as 
Adele got firm footing on a higher projec¬ 
tion; two grimy arms, which scattered soot 
like a Mack caricature of snow, were 
waved wildly, and the apparition shrb ked- 
•Oh, no vs! Oh. Burt! Don't go away-. 
We n- shut up In here!" Then, us though 
the Inadequacy of these tam- words to ex¬ 
press the tragic situation ha.l Just struck 
the speaker, she stretched out appealing 
hands and cried. "Help! Help! Fire!" and 
collapsing, missed her footing and vanished 
down the ehlmmy. sending up a cloud or 
soot and twittering birds. 

The other boys were so wild with laugh¬ 
ter that nothing was to he gotten out of 
Hum: but Burt thought he recognized 
A'lele In the distressful chimney sweep 
(who hut Dele would pop her head out of 
a neighbor's chinnev ns you rode past, and 
shriek lo you for help and rescue?) and. 
dismounting, he ran toward the house, call¬ 
ing to the others to keep the old 'woman, 
us he believed she bad been in mischief. 

But Yellow Feather had tied at the first 
sight of the chimney climber, and was not 
found, then or later. 

The other boys were too weak from 
laughter to give much assistance, and It 
was Phillips Adams who helped Burt dis¬ 
lodge the clothcspole, push up the window 
und rescue his wife and sister, sooty, 
bruised, but able to tell their story. 

Poor Olive! It seemed to her that humil¬ 
iation could go no further. Y'et. when they 
were cleansed of soot and ashes, washed 
and repaired, and once more sealed III their 
bucklioard, she found It could. Adele. re¬ 
freshed and In her right mind once more, 
looked so dlstractingly pretty that she 
was beginning to pluck up some courage 
again (though Phillips had appeared to her 
during the entre episode more silent than 
she had ever known him), when Burt be¬ 
gan asking them about the adventure, and 
Adele. who was as naif as a child, related 
the history of all the day's horrors. 

The hoys, riding In a cavalcade about 
the bucklioard. nil Joined their voices to 
Burt's and received the narration with guf¬ 
faws tind whoops of delight—nobody was 
ever backward about laughing at Adele. 

All but Phillips Adams. He scarcely 
smiled, and Olive, sitting In acute discom¬ 
fort and wishing there was some way to 
silence Adele or reach that husband of 
hern, who kept bringing out new and ludi¬ 
crous points every few minutes, reflected 
dolefully that Phillips appeared utterly dis¬ 
gusted. 

Their Christmas was rescued. They were 
going to a rang" dinner gotten up by Phil¬ 
lips Adams In their honor, when he heard 
of the collapse of the Brown festivities, 
and cooked by Arizona Sam. the best range 
cook In the Panhandle. 

They had rib roast, broiled steaks and 
cutlets, the lightest of sour dough biscuits, 
chill con cnrne. slewed fruits, pies baked 
In Dutch ovens and that piece de resist¬ 
ance of a cow ramp feast, the wonderful 
calf's head roast. 

As they sat In the crisp, clear dusk—like 
an October evening—around the camp tire, 
telling Christmas stories. Olive found Phil¬ 
lips Adams at her side. She had hardly 
spoken to him thus far; Indeed, she had 
avoided him. Nowr. as he looked acrosH the 
smoke at Adele. he said, with a note of 
feeling In his deep voice: "1 think, Mrs. 
Maynard, that I never saw so Intrepid a 
spirit In so slight and tender a frame. 
Aren't you awfully proud of her? Hear 
those idiots laugh!" For the boys were 
having Adele recount for the twentieth 
time. the episode of Redeye and the hen 
bou *. 

But Olive looked at Phillips Adams' earn¬ 
est face and was happy. He had taken 
Adele seriously, and the Christmas dinner 
which they didn't have at the Flying M 
was going to be a magnificent success after 
all. 

Tommy—"Paw. what is an extraordinary 
session of the legislature?” 

Mr. Flgg—"One In which no fool bills 
were passed would be very much that 
kind.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


! VINETA JIM’S STORY 



Twice He Became a Hero Without 
Intending to Be. 


BOTH TIMES HIS HORSE RAH AWAY 


Carried Him WiJIy-nilly on to 
Deeds of Daring. 


WILD WEST ADVENTURES 


Cook (addressing a Klondike party)— 
"Boys, how will you have your boots cook¬ 
ed—fried on ci-e side, or turned over?”— 


"Vlneta Jim” Is one of the officials at the 
Capitol. He is a man of great versatility 
and originality. He is not known as "Vlne¬ 
ta Jim" here in Washington, but he Is best 
known by that name down at his home In 
Tennessee and in certain sections of the 
west. He has a reputation as a writer, a 
cowboy and an Indian fighter. By many 
he Is regarded as a great hero. His friends 
here know him best as a keen wit. 

The other day he got confidential with a 
Star reporter. 

"Accident often makes heroes." he said. 
"Twice in my life I gained some fame. 1 
have enjoyed the sensation of being a hero 
and have had my courage praised with loud 
acclaim, hut I didn't have the courage to 
tell that It was all an accident. But the 
fact Is that things just happened to me so 
that I couldn't get out of being a hero, and 
I made the best of It. 

"I went west fr. m Tennessee to make mv 
fortune. I got out on the cattle ranges anil 
was looking for a job. 1 knew nothing at 
till about herding cattle. I could ride fairly 
well, as most southern men cun. and could 
manage 'most any horse that another man 
could, but knew nothing about herding cat¬ 
tle. und hud no sort of conception of what 
one of those Mg western herds was like. 

“I had hardly got into camp among the 
cowboys on un immense cattle ranch when 
something happened, and the cry went up 
that there was a stampede. We were right 
out on the prairie and the herd of cattle, 
which was off ut some distance, was com¬ 
ing on the jump In our direction. The cow- 
boys Jumped on their horses and scattered 
for high places. 1 had no Idea how serious 
a thing a st impede of cuttle was. 1 had 
no conception of the size of the herd and 
did not realize the danger. 

IteeklesH It Id lug. 

"I rode straight toward the cattle on the 
dead run. trying to head them off as I 
would a few cows In a pasture. When I 
got pretty close to them llio tiling began to 
dawn upon me. In front of me were • thous¬ 
ands of eat tie. covering acres of ground, 
bearing down toward me like a charge of 
cavalry, fairly making the earth tremble 
with Hie trump of their feet. Their dilated 
nostrils, great spreading horns and bulky 
forms wtdged together In a great rushing 
mass convinced me that I had no business 
riding headlong Into them. I wheeled my 
horse around and put out on the dead run. 
The herd came thundering behind me. At 
every Jump of my horse the bunch of cattle 
seemed lo get bigger. They were right be¬ 
hind me. I wtis leading the charge. All at 
once I thought wli.it would happen if my 
horse should stumble. I bore off a little to 
the right to get out of the line of their 
charge. They followed close In my had. 
S.ill more sharply to the right I bore, but 
they were directly In my trail. They were 
following me to a dead certainty, i.nd I 
could only guess what the finish would he. 
but 1 bore off still more to the right. Final¬ 
ly 1 got into In uvlly rolling ground, and. 
seeing my chance. I turned quickly behind 
u ridge and cut out directly to the left 
nlong the sunken ground, the ridge hiding 
me from view. The cuttle kept on bearing 
to the right until they got to running In a 
gnat circle and got mixed and wound up 
to a standstill. When I appeared on the 
top of a ridge a mile away the cowboys 
came over lo me on the gallop. 

" 'It's the best 1 ever saw!' cried one of 
them, slapping me on the shoulder. T 
never saw cattle milled better.' 

"1 didn't know what he mi tint, but saw 
he was pleased, so I said nothing. They 
were all over vhelming in tlielr praise of 
my 'milling.' They said I had saved the 
herd, and took me up In triumph lo the 
owner of the ranch. There was one of the 
cowboys I knew, called Yellow John, who 
came from the same county I did in Ten¬ 
nessee. 1 got him aside and asked him 
wnat It was all about and what 'milling' 
was. 

Hcftnrilcd ns it Hero. 

“ 'I kinder thought you didn't know what 
you were doing.’ ht said, 'but don't say a 
vinl.' He then explained that 'milling' 
was leading a stampeded herd off their 
straight, headlong course anil getting them 
to run in a circle, so that they would get 
mixed up and locked In a bunch, (lowboys 
lake the lead of h stampeded herd ut the 
risk of their lives to save the herd from de¬ 
struction or heavy loss: and this Is what I 
had done without Intending to. 

”1 took Yellow John’s advice to say noth- 
It g. and was made a great hero of. I was 
af once taken Into service, and was the 
highest paid cowboy on the ranah. With 
Y’ellow John's assistance I managed to 
play out the hand. 

"I was still enjoying the glory of this ad¬ 
venture. When, ill 1WC1. the Creek war 
•moke out. and Bleut. Black was ordered 
tc prevent a collision between Hie two 
l ands of Indians, one under Speche and 
the Other under Chicot ah. Bleut. Black te- 
cruited his compai.y with some of the most 
daring of the cowboys, and Y'ellow John 
and I were of the party. The two bands of 
Indians had been advancing toward each 
other, and were separated by a range of 
hills, and there were but two passes 
through which they could go. Bieut. 
Black's troops were camped near one of 
these passes. Across the pass from the 
camp was an elevation commanding a view 
of both passes. Y’ellow John and 1 were 
stationed on this elevation to watch the 
lurlher pass under orders to give the 
alarm at once if the Indians made n move. 
I’, was not deemed possible that the In¬ 
dians would attempt the pass between us 
and the camp. I had ncxer had anything 
to do with Indians, and I don't suppose 
Yellow John had. but we kept our eyes and 
ears open. We did not hear a sound nor 
see a sight of an Indian. 

* Brush With Indians. 

"Y'ellow John was on his horse and I was 
standing with my hand on the saddle. Di¬ 
rectly there was a whiz, and an arrow went 
through the calf of Y'ellow John's leg. 
through the saddle tethers and Into the 
horse. It was Just enough to set the horse 
wild, and It dashed off toward the camp. 

I threw myself into my saddle, lost the 
relnSj and my horse followed that of Yellow 
John. This happened In an Instant. A 
shower of arrows followed the first one. 
and they came from between us and the 
camp. Neither of us had any control over 
his horse, nor an> choice of what direction 
we would take. We knew the Indians were 
between us and the camp, and that we were 
dashing right Into them, but we had to go 
where our horses took Ms. The Indians had 
refrained from using firearms lest they 
should alarm the camp. I do not know 
Just what happened, except that the ar¬ 
rows were whizzing about me and I was 
lying as close as I could to my horse's neck 
shooting, while the horse was going like all 
possessed. I rodd Into camp with a re¬ 
volver In each hand with all the chambers 
empty. The troops got out and drove the 
Indians back, preventing their escape, that 
had been cleverly designed. The next 
morning I found that both flanks of my 
horse were powder-burnt. I had been 
shooting straight doWn Into the ground 
with both hands. Instead of shooting at 
the Indians. I was so scared I did not 
know what I was doing. But I was a great 
hero. Bleut. Black complimented me on my 
daring, and it was reported to the depart¬ 
ment that the escape of old Speche had 
been prevented by the daring venture of 
Vlaeta Jim and Y'ellow John—only giving 
our right names—who had fought their way 
through and warned the command. 

"I did not like to look at Yellow John, 
and he avoided looking at me when these 
things were being said." 

harrow Escape. 

From tbe Cincinnati Kttjnlr*r. 

Perry Patettlc—"1 hear you was caught 
takln’ a bath, more or less." 

Wayworn Watson—"Wot could I do? A 
woman throw cd a whole bucket of soapsuds 
on me, an’ you didn't think I waa goln' to 
let it stay on an' soak into ms system, did 
jraT" 



STRAXGE MEETING IIP OI.|> FRIEND*. 


BOTH WERE BAD MEN 


And Each Met His Death With His 
Boots On. 

TWO TERRORS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Dynamite Dick Was a Member of 
Bill Dalton's Gang. 


RED BUCK'S GAME FINISH 



\\ rltten for Tbe Evening Stsr. 

E T II OF G II T I T 
rather singular down 
our way that Charlie 
Clifton. Iietter known 
as 'Dynamite Dick.' 
and 'Red' Ruck 
W'akcman, a former 
member of Clifton's 
gang of desperadoes. 

should have been 
killed so close to¬ 
gether. Iwth In nolnt 
of time and place,” 
said Frank S. Wlck- 
thall. a business man 
Horn Guthrie, Okla.. to a Star man at the 
Shereham the ether night. 

"A couple of deputy Fnlted States mar¬ 
shals let the daylight In and the life out 
of YVakemnn on the trail a couple of miles 
from I'.ieeotiili. I. T. on Sunday. November 
7. and on the following day another set of 
marshals rounded Clifton up In Sid Wil¬ 
liams’ shack, fifteen miles west of Checo- 
tali. and managed lo give him his finishing 
df se of lead after one of the hottest one- 

ngaiitst-many gun lights on record. The 
Mi-son we thought It queer was because 
Clifton and Wnkeman were known to have 
Men deadly enemies for (he last ccuple 
of years, although they were formerly 
sworn comrades In handlilsm. Wake matt 
having onee been, ns I said, a member, and 
a mighty Important one. of Dynamite 
Dick's gang. Waki man broke away from 
Clifton’s gang about three years ago and 
foiined an organization of his own. Cllf- 
tcn. it was said around the territory, didn't 
mit.d this so much—for he wasn't a man. 
you see, to place obstacles In the paths 
of Ills friends' amhltlcns—but when Wake- 
man got collared In a clean hold-up by a 
pose of marshals In the Cherokee country 
a couple of years ago. nn.l landed In the 
Jail at Guthrie, he did a bit of 'peaching' 
on his old chief that caused Clifton to give 
It out that he purposed killing Wnkeman 
on sight. Wnkeman escaped from the 
Guthrie jail before his case came to Jail, 
but he never managed to get his gang 
together again, because of the way he 
wilted when he was locked up. He be¬ 
came n drifter around the two territories, 
employing ail of his wit und his knowl¬ 
edge of the country to keep out of the way 
of the detached parties «,f marshals that ho 
knew were after him. When he was 
caught and given his qui.-tus on the Che- 
cotah trail last month it is not likely that 
he had the smallest notion that his former 
chief was pocketed In a shack only a dozen 
miles away, or he would pmbably have 
forsaken that neighborhood on the double 
before th" marshals got 1dm. for Wnkeman 
Is said to have feared Dynamite Dick more 
than he did the combined civil and military 
authorities of the United States. Nor can 


heen boys together in Iowa. When th«* 
nine marshals linally IhchIc.I rilfbin and 
surrounded Williams* «ai>in. the bandit 
probably knew that his kite was punctured, 
for hi* said to Williams: 

** Sid. you're not in on this deal, keep out 
of It. and stop fumbling them gun*. This 
is a layout of solitaire, and I'm going to 
play with my h«»ots on and without any 
coaching.’ 

"Then. Instead of making his tight from 
the cagln Window holes and from cracks 
betw. en tbe logs, like a good many less 
nervy bad men liave done when similarly 
rounded up. he push.-d Williams and his 
wife and children Into a corner of the 
shack, gave each of the two aids a hug¬ 
he bad a couple of his own. you see- and 
then he era Idled the two guns out of tiis 
bell lying on his bunk, sprang to the cabin 
door and threw It wide open, and gave the 
yelp: 

" 'Now come at me!' 

"He opened fire on the group of marshals, 
all of them mounted, with the words, and 
got four of them pretty badly before they 
let him have tile volley that sent him over 
the Mg divide. 

“Wakeman didn't make such a bad finish, 
either, although he did It from the brush 
und not exactly In the open. He was on 
the Cheeotah trail, most likely bound for 
Wichita. Kan., where he had friends, when 
the two marshals who had been beating 
the two territories for him came up behind 
him on foot. He did net hear their ap¬ 
proach. but pbalded on In an apparent sense 
of security. 

" 'Hey. there. Red.* one of the marshals 
called after him when only thirty feet sep¬ 
arated them, ’are you ready to be taken In 
now. or Is it a case of shoot?' 

Hegira to Fire. 

"The marshals told us aft. rward In Guth¬ 
rie that Wnkeman didn't even turn around 
to see if he was covered—aa he was. by the 
four guns of the two marshals—but simply 
made a sidewise leap from tile trail Into 
the brush. So quickly that the four ualls 
they sent after him as he made the move 
came nowhere tu-ur hitting him. With only 
his head and shoulders sticking above the 
brush. Wakeman turned upon his hunters, 
who were still shooting at him. and began 
his fire. 

" 'Shoo!?' he yelled. 'You bet your 
J —<1 -' 

"lie died, riddled with bullets, and went 
Into et rally with that word on his lips. 

! which sc-ms characteristic enough as the 
'parting worl .if u bud man. if rather hor- 
, riTying. Neither of the marshals was 
; grazed. 

"But fo get back to Oiarlte Clifton, or 
' Dynamite Dick. I knew him when he was 
a chubby-faced boy In Davenport, I own 
| nearly twenty-five years ..go. He belonged 
, to a first-rate middle-class family, had a 
lot of brothers and sisters, who are now 
scattered throughout the northwest, and 
Was attoul as nice, clean. )nt< lltgent, up¬ 
right a little chap as you'd want to meet. He 
used to come around to the grocery store 
In Davef.|»ort where 1 then worked as :• 
clerk, plant himself on u bag of bran un I 
porter me to spin yarns for him. I took 
quite a fancy to the hoy. und Bed myself 
black In the face telling him of the liand- 
to-hand encounters ] had had with Indians, 
and ail that sort of thing. The Clifton 
family moved away from Davenport before 
Charlie was eleven years old. and the next 
time I saw the l>oy was in Kansas City, 
al-out seven years later. lie was then 
working In a hardware store, and he was 
still all right ami honest, with nothing of 
the bad man about him. I happened Into 
the store accidentally, und recognized the 
young fellow right off. us he did me. 

'■ ’You're all right, old man.' said he to 
me. 'If you aro the worst fakir that ever 
tried to stuff a kid. D'ye remember tlieni 
Injun yarns?' 

An 1 uexperfcil Meeting. 

"Well, the next time I saw Chariie Clif¬ 
ton lie was Dynamite Dick, and bad. it 
was soon after the opening of the last 
Oklahoma strip, and my partner an I my¬ 
self were on our way down In a prairie 
schooner to locate a business plant. We 



OVER THE FARO TABLE. 


It be at all likely that Clifton knew that 
Wakeman was anywhere In his vicinage, 
or he would certainly have gone after him. 
In spite of the cliques of marshals that 
he knew wore gradually hemming him In. 
alone and accidentally detached from his 
gang. In the Cheeotah country. 

A Characteristic Fight. 

"The fight that Clifton put up against the 
poBse of nine marshals who finally put it 
on him and wound him up In the door of 
Sid Williams' shack waa characteristic of 
the man. He was a bad lot, this Charlie 
Clifton, but this has got to be said of him: 
He was a fighter in the open. He was 
never known to crack a gun from ambush. 
After this posse had chased him all over 
the Cherokee nation, making the game so 
swift for him that be voluntarily fur¬ 
loughed his gang so as to give each man an 
even chance to squeeze out of the network 
of hunters himself, he made for Williams' 
cabin In the Cheeotah country’- with the re¬ 
solve of taking his last stand there. Wil¬ 
liams, although an honest man himself, 
was an old friend of Clifton's, and the des¬ 
perado knew that he could depend upon 
him. Williams lived in the shade with hls 
wife and two children, and when Dynamite 
Dick turned up he gave him the best wal¬ 
ks knew how, for tbe two men bad 


took the trail from Wichita, and it was a 
bad trail at that, so thal we didn't cover 
very much ground In a day. We had been 
about eight days, and had gotten pretty 
well Into the territory, when one night. Just 
as we were preparing to make camp In the 
wagon, three men on horseback rode up In 
the moonlight to our outfit. They didn't 
make any hostile demonstrations, but I 
didn't like the nosey- way ihey- sized our 
outfit up. for all that. Finally one of them 
rode to the rear end of the wagon, where 
I was hustling around with fhe cooking 
gear, making ready for supper, and said 
to me: 

■' 'Anything much In the wagon, capf 

"I kind o' thought the voice sounded fa¬ 
miliar. and 1 looked up and took a good 
peek at the man's face In the moonlight. 
It was Charlie Clifton. He hadn't recog¬ 
nized me In the shadow cast by the schoon¬ 
er's hood. 

" 'What the devil's that to youf said I. 
going on with my rasa ling with the pans! 

’’ 'Well.' said he, cool as you please, 'be¬ 
cause I’m under foraging orders from Bill, 
and I guess I'll take what you've got.' 

’’ ‘Well.’ said I. ’you're a pretty nervy 
ombrey. Bill who?* 

" ‘Bill Dalton.' he replied, quiet like, and 
I guess I trade a pretty quick turn on him 
then. 

•' 'Why. blast your kide, CharUe CUfton.’ 


said I. shaking a pan at him. for the thing 
made me feel pretty warm, do you mean 
to tell me that you've gone and got vour- 
self mixed up with Hill Dalton’s gai'qc of 
cutthroats'; Wnat the devil do you mc.m by 
It. hoy? I've g--t a Rood notion to pull you 
c-ff that hors.- and spank you. like I've done 
many a time before. 

The young fellow recognized me. and 
had the grace to look a lot asham.-d of 
himself. It*- called me out l»y name, gave 
me his hand Impetuously, and I guess lie 
»..s pretty glad to see me. 

" 'What kind of a g.ime Is this you've 
got yours. If ti.-d up with?' I usk--.l hint 

after a while. 'Ilow'.l it hupp.. 

h.wT 

'X lib Hill Halloa’s Kan*. 

"But h. wouldn't give no- any Informa¬ 
tion whan ver about himself, and told nto 
that the gang. Bill Dalton's, with which h« 
was connected, was being closely pressed 
by a posse on account of a I. g b.tnk rob¬ 
bery down in Longview. Tex.id that 

they were pretty short of raiioto. winch 
w..s the reason he ha.l rut.beru.vkwd 
around our schooner when we hove lu 
sight. 

'Well, my Ltd,' I said :o l.lm. you can 
Jump in here au.l feed till you bust, even 
II >ou hate gum hack on ..It my teachings 
and become a rubber of honest men. ir 
nothing wots--. But nary a t» ■ uu your 
pardm-ra with you get. and you don't tote 
a: y siuft out >f Hus wagon to >our camp 
of killer*, a :ther.' 

•’Clifton, win. w .is already known as 
Dynai.-.ite Dick, although 1 .min t know it. 
declined the Invitation, an.l short))' after¬ 
wards rode away with Hie twu men along 
with him. Right here II ought to In Mild 
that the uceoiiiu given in some ot the 
t. rr.tor.al papers ol Hie wax x'litt.m come 
by the name ,.f Dynamite iqck was pure 
foolishness. The*.- accounts slated llixi he 
was lu the liatnt of (wring hob s In Ids 
. ..rtriugea a.at It.ling them with ilyiiHOilte. 
He never dal anything of lie sort, at 1 
happen to know That yarn xxa* based 
upon Hu- merest supp- sit ion. t..r the rea¬ 
son that all of the ineti ('IlfIon kill' d In 
close ducts—an.l lie kil cl nearly a dox.-n 
non in this way had lln-ir cat os-es l.a-lly 
si altered and torn. (’Illi-m was a .bud 
shot, mid to close fights !.«• always it.mcd 
for lu« mini s throat or abdomen, and .hua 
Ins I ulb is made bud, g iping wounds. But 
the dynamite story was enure action. 

% |> pen red In tralltrlr. 

"A Couple of y.ars alt.r 1 hud g-tic Into 
Itslne.s iii Uuihnc. wh.n Hu- t- w-n xva* 
Imh mit.g along nt t<- take rank w.th .s-w 
Y'ork. as a go.Kl many of us thought. 
• ’h.irlb Clifton walked In un me .me day 
with a nice-1. • -king girl ..n his arm. This 
was right ufl>-r th- Mg bank robbery at 
Ii galls, okla.. which was committed t.y 
th.- Dalton gang, and I felt pretty certain 
that Dynamite DUk. this former rhuM-y- 
lueed boy ..f mine, who 1 n--w knew w.ia 
regard*-d ns the xxorat desperado In .he 
txx-o territories, had !... n nuxe.1 up in '.he 
tohlM-ry. Hls appenranre in Guthrie llko 
to (luxe taken my breath away 

" You were III the Ingalls affair?" I sail 
to him when h ■ got axvriy fr-.ni the young 
woman a m.mi. tit. 'Isn't you lie t*. me. 
bey,’ 1 went on. for I saw him wavering a 
lit. 

"He owned up to It. 

"■Well, what have >• u come to Guthrie 
f"t to get hung?' 1 asked him. 

"He replied that he wasn't known In 
Guthrie, and that hi had Come there to gel 
Ms wife, th.- yuiiiig woman with him. 
whom he hud married In Kansas City 
when the girl was only fourteen yours 
old. 

" 'Iws she know what you ar. ?" I In¬ 
quired ..I him. 

" 'No.' h.- answered, 'and she won't. 
i It her. If 1 can help it.' 

"He was put to tin- Issue on that ques- 
te n not ten mittul. s lm< r Ii. b ft my 
store with hls wife for a livery stable, 
where be was to get a team and pull out 
for some point h> w.-uldn't mention to mo 
—aud I didn't pHrllculaliy ear- to know. ;-H 
far as that's concerned. A- the two went 
down the street Turk Haekett. the pro- 
I rletor of a faro layout In Guthrie, nn.l 
a pretty dung, n.us mull, uumMi l out of 
a Clio, n drunk and luuui-.- l hard against 
Clifton'* young wif. If Clifton h.:d n 
u!on>-. Haekett would hi ve been u -1> .vl 

r an ill three ... Is. As it was. Dynumltn 

ldck. witth his t.-etli hard s-t. us s-.mn 
men who saw the Incident told me. simply 
turn. I and look'd nt Haekett. li.irk'tt re¬ 
turned th. star. , and then, with th" Im- 
l-udenre of dmnkenn*-- he did not kn -w 
Clifton from Adam-do walked up to tho 
d< sperado. 

A Foolish Thing lo Ho. 

" - D< n't like th" humpin’ game. eh. RII1T 
he said. 'Itut you’ll get its.*l to It down In 
this country. Here's ..no for yourself,' mid 
he gave the worst man In the two terrl- 
t. rl<s u shove with hls right shoulder that 
almost threw him off his feet. Tin n ho 
striwl find laughed maudlliily. Clift-n walk¬ 
ed up to hls wife. 

’••Come >.n. Grace.' he s«ld, and the twi 
walked on down th. street. 

"Tiii«• * months later Huckctt mov.-l with 
his flyer fur-, layout to Souths. -I City, 
Mo. It was only a week alter he ni.i l. the 
tr.ox-e that Clifton xvntkvd In --n him .-no 
aft. rn. on ls-f-.r.- the game had ..pen- 1 ip 
f..r play. A lot of hniig.-rs-on w- r- stand¬ 
ing around. Clifton approach- I H.-xek- tt 
Ir. m I chin-1 and tapped hlin on th- slioul- 
d. r. 

” ‘Have you any fighting tools on you?* 
Clifton asked him 

'• 'That's n monkey sort of qii.-stton to 
ask.' replied Duckett 'I've always got 
'em on me. What's !t to you?' 

'• 'Because.' said Clifton. 'I have always 
made It u practice never to kill un un¬ 
armed man If 1 can help It. An.l I'm going 
to kill you as soon as you got t.. your feet 
and fact* me.' 

"Haekett was >>n his fed and fa.-lng him 
In half a second, and he was dead In about 
the same spats, cf lime. The hang- rs-on 
never made a move. Clifton’s hors.- was 
outside, and he got ..ut of Southwest <’tty 
lu u mild cant.-r, with nobody uft.-r him— 
f»r only a few months lM-f..r>- tlie Dutton 
gang had robbed a bank In Southwest City 
nn.l kille.1 a number of citizens In tlio 
breakaway, nn.l the people of the town¬ 
ship had got pretty nearly enough of bail 
man chasing. 

"I don't believe that Clifton's wife ever 
learned what sort of u man her husband 
was. lie married her under the nnmc of 
Foote, und the lust I heard "f her sin was 
living with her two children In Kansas 
City. Dynamite Dick made occasional 
quiet visits lo set- hls family. 

Duel With Holton. 

"The story about Clifton's handkerchief 
duel with Bill Dalton Is genuine. Tlie 
two men had heen growling over the divi¬ 
sion of plunder for a long while,, until, 
about five years ago. the quarrel came to 
a head, and the two men shot at each 
other In hot Mood down In the Choctaw 
country, both missing because their shoot¬ 
ing arms were thrown up by m.-mta-rs of 
the build. Then both Clifton anil Dalton 
made a declaration. There wasn't room 
for both of them In the same gang. Tli.-y 
were u unit on that point. Clifton an¬ 
nounced that he would quit the outfit and 
Flurt a gang of hls own. Dalton wouldn't 
have this, probably out of fear as much as 
from selfi shness . 

•• All right.’ said Clifton, ’then we fight 
this thing out at powder-singeing range, 
und tlie man that lives, if either of us 
does lix-e, runs this outfit.’ 

"There was liquor aboard all bands at 
the time ol this taik. und both Clifton and 
Dalton were at least hHlf drunk, us Wake- 
man. who was a member of the gang at 
the time, confessed when he was locked 
up In Guthrie. The duel was quickly ar¬ 
ranged. With their guns in their right 
hands, the two nun grasped the ends of 
a red bandanna handkerchief with their 
left hands, und stood back to buck. CaJ 
Forman, one of tile worst members of the 
gang, gave the command to fire. Dalton 
lurched us he turned to lire, and hi* pis¬ 
tol was discharged prematurely. Clifton 
caught Dalton tn the right shoulder and 
gave him a bud wound. Neither man hav¬ 
ing been killed, os was anticipated. Clifton 
quit the bund forthwith and formed the 
organization of hls own that terrorized 
the two territories more thnn the Dolton 
boys and their desperadoes ever did." 

Polarity and Railroad Iron. 

From Tit-lilts. 

Prof. Bert oil has Just published an Inter¬ 
esting coilcctibn of statistics which prove 
the Influence tlait magnetism is exerting 
In producing phenomena, which otherwise 
wrbuld be Inexplicable. Among other things, 
he shows that In making a railroad running 
east and west, as many as thirteen steel 
rails will Is-eome crystallized and break, tie- 
fore one rail on a noith and south track 
Is similiriy affected. This Is due to the 
generation of magi-etlsm by friction, and 
to the tact that tn the former Instance tha 
polarity of magnetic current Is rcHlstcd In 
the rush of the train; whereas, in the latter 
care It Is undisturbed. 


Cholly—“Are you positive aha la not In?** 
The Maid—"I am; I’d lose my Job If l 

wssn’l."—Puck. 



